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Foreword 



This report is the second in the Home Office Research Studies series to report 
findings from the 1982 British Crime Survey (BCS). While the first report was 
concerned mainly with people’s experiences of crime, the present one 
concentrates on the whole range of their contacts with the police, whether or not 
in connection with crime. Other surveys of the relations between public and 
police have mostly focused on attitudes towards the police; the BCS goes beyond 
this, to cover the nature and circumstances of the contacts which people have 
had. It provides findings from a large and representative sample of England and 
Wales. (Similar questions were asked in Scotland, and these are being analysed 
by the Scottish Home and Health Department.) 

The report questions a number of popular beliefs about the role of the police. It 
shows that the majority of contacts are initiated by the public themselves, mostly 
as ‘consumers’ of services of advice and assistance which the police provide. 
When the police do initiate contact, there is almost invariably some suspicion of 
an offence involved, which places the police in a more ‘adversarial’ relationship 
with the public. 

Varying levels of satisfaction and annoyance with the policd’ were expressed by 
BCS respondents. While the overall state of relations is good, this is not so for all 
sections of the public. The report suggests that such differences may be better 
understood by taking account of the greatly differing patterns of contact which 
are to be found. It concludes by reviewing a range of measures for improving 
police-public relations, and considers some of the dilemmas faced with respect to 
particular sections of the population. 

R. V. G. CLARKE 

Head of the Research and Planning Unit 



February 1984 
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1 Introduction 



The British Crime Survey obtained information from a large representative 
sample of the public about their experience of crime and of the police. The first 
report (Hough and Mayhew, 1983) presented the main findings; the present one 
provides a detailed picture of police-public contact. 

Since the formation of the modern police some 1 50 years ago the topic of policing 
has never been far from public debate and political controversy. Given the nature 
of crime and disorder, this perennial exposure is inevitable; what do change are 
the particular issues commanding attention. This report is written with two 
current and fundamental questions in mind: the proper role of the police in 
society, and the extent and nature of the public consent which enables them to 
carry out their duties. 

To ask what role the police should adopt is to ask which aspects of their work 
they should seek to emphasise. Should they give priority to dealing with the more 
serious crimes, or to minor offences and order problems which, whilst 
individually more trivial, may be collectively more damaging to the community? 
Issues relating to the role of the police intertwine with those concerning public 
consent, issues brought sharply into focus by the riots of 1981 and Lord 
Scarman’s subsequent enquiry. There is disagreement on whether the police are 
even-handed in their approach to crime and disorder, or whether they display 
bias in regard to class, sex or race in the pursuit of offenders and their response to 
victims. While virtually everybody would concede that some sort of police force I 
is a necessity, there is also disagreement within the community (and within the 1 
police) regarding roles, priorities and methods; how the quality of police | 
performance should be evaluated; and how the benefits of policing should be set i 
against the costs that policing inevitably entails both in terms of money and of i 
intrusions into individual freedom. 

The police may be guided by the direction of the debate, and instructed by 
changes in the law; but they cannot wait for definitive answers. On a day-to-day 
basis they must seek ways of improving their performance, setting their priorities 
and achieving a working relationship with all sectors of society against a 
background of changes in employment, leisure, demographic and ethnic 
structure. It is important for them to know which strategies for improving police- 
public relations are effective under what circumstances, and which are acceptable 

J to the community as a whole and to its constituent sectors. Are favourite, but 
untested recipes — such as increasing the level of contact with the public — worth 
pursuing, or is something more subtle required? 

To answer these immediately practical questions as well as the longer-term 
political ones, it is important to obtain an accurate and representative picture of 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN POLICE AND PUBLIC 



the nature of the policing task; the ways in which the police and the various 
sectors of the public come into contact with one another; how they behave and 
evaluate one another when they do so; and overall levels of public satisfaction 
with the police. Here research has a contribution to offer. 

In the past, it has been necessary to draw quite heavily on North American 
research into police-public contact, but the situation is now changing. A number 
of British studies have, for example, analysed the nature of calls the public make 
on the police, showing these to consist primarily of demands unrelated to crime 
(Punch and Naylor, 1973; Comrie and Kings, 1975; Hough, 1980). Research has 
also been carried out on moving on (e.g. Gill, 1977; Corrigan, 1979), cautioning 
(Ditchfield, 1976; Farrington and Bennett, 1981; Landau and Nathan, 1983; 
Mott, 1983) and stop and search procedures (Willis, 1983). Few studies (with 
such exceptions as Tuck and Southgate, 1981; Jones, 1983; PSI, 1983) have 
sought to examine, simultaneously, the entire range of contacts between police 
and private citizens, from emergency calls for police assistance, to the stopping of 
motorists for speeding, to the arrest of burglars. 

Many of the studies have been based on official records rather than on interviews 
with those who have directly experienced the encounters in question; in others, 
the use of observational techniques with small samples has left question marks 
over their wider validity. Of those studies employing survey methods, few have 
drawn on sufficiently large and representative samples for their findings to be 
more than suggestive, or applicable beyond the locality in which the research was 
conducted. One of the most comprehensive studies has been that recently 
conducted by the Policy Studies Institute (PSI, 1983) for the Metropolitan Police. 
Drawing on survey and observational methods, this focused on various aspects 
of relations between the police and the London public, and was conceived and 
carried out primarily as an aid to policy formulation. 

The British Crime Survey 

The British Crime Survey (BCS) also has policy implications, though at a 
broader level, being based on data from a national rather than local sample. 
Primarily intended to obtain a picture of criminal victimisation as an alternative 
to statistics of offences recorded by the police, the survey also collected 
information about public contacts with the police. It did so with a large and 
representative sample of adults and covered the entire range of police-public 
contact, initiated by the police and the public, examining respondents’ 
experiences both as suspects, and as users of police services. Thus, it was able to 
generate much new data as well as consolidating a range of existing research 
evidence. 

It is worth indicating some of the limitations of the data obtained. Since the bulk 
of the survey was devoted to crime, the limited time available for questions about 
police-public contact meant that only a broad-brush approach could be adopted. 
There was little chance to obtain a view of citizens’ expectations about the police 
•j which, as has been shown elsewhere (e.g. Ekblom and Heal, 1982), play an 
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s, important part in shaping their use of the police and assessments of their 
\ performance. Whilst the survey provided regional comparisons, it is probable 
that it is the pattern and quality of contact at a much more local level which 
strongly determines police-public relations and the nature of the police task 
(Shaw and Williamson, 1972). Finally, only a fairly small number of respondents 
from the ethnic minorities were interviewed on policing topics (96 West Indians 
and 149 Asians); hence more definitive accounts of their experience of the police 
must be derived from other work, such as Tuck and Southgate (1981), Smith 
(1982) and PSI (1983). 

The design and development of the British Crime Survey were undertaken by the 
Home Office Research and Planning Unit in conjunction with Social and 
Community Planning Research. The fieldwork took place during the winter 
I following the street disorders of 1981; the Scarman Report had recently been 
published, focusing public concern on the question of police-community 
1 relations and especially on police-black relations. It seems unlikely that this 
influenced responses in any particular direction but there was probably a 
heightened public awareness at the time of some of the issues covered in the 
survey. 

One person aged 16 or over was interviewed in each of some 1 1,000 households in 
England and Wales; interviews were also conducted in 5,000 households in 
Scotland, though data from these interviews are not reported here. The Electoral 
Register was used as a sampling frame, and interviews were conducted in 80% of 
eligible households. Further details of the methodology are reported in Hough 
and Mayhew (1983), and Wood (1983). 

The interview was divided into three sections. The first collected background 
information and ‘screened’ respondents to see if they or their household had 
suffered crimes. The second asked about these crimes in detail. The third — 
administered to all crime victims and to two-fifths of other respondents — 
concerned people’s lifestyles, fears about crime, contacts with the police, and 
offences they had committed. The present report deals with data on police 
contacts drawn from the second and third sections, administered to about 3,000 
and 6,000 people respectively; the figures are weighted to restore national 
representativeness . 

Structure of the report 

Chapter 2 presents an overall picture of who comes into contact with the police 
and of who initiates this contact, the police or the public; it also attempts to assess 
the ‘structure’ of contact, comparing the experiences of individuals in different 
sectors of society, both as consumers of police services and when they come 
under suspicion. Chapters 3 and 4 examine in more detail the types of contact 
initiated, respectively, by public and police. Chapter 5 considers public reactions 
to the police, looking at data on people’s pleasure and annoyance at police 
behaviour. The final chapter synthesises and interprets the findings (which are 
summarised at the end of the main chapters), and draws out the implications of 
the BCS results for practice and policy. 
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2 Who comes into contact with 
the police and why? 



People’s contact with the police can be viewed from two perspectives. First, it can 
be seen in terms of who initiates contact — the police or the public. Second, the 
nature of the contact itself can be considered: whether or not it concerns crime, 
and whether the individual in question is a victim or an offender. 

BCS respondents were asked about their contacts since the beginning of 1981 to 
the date of the interview — about fourteen months. (This was a standard 
reference period in many of the survey questions and is described below as the 
‘recall period’.) 

Initiating contact 

Of all those questioned, 49% had had some personal or telephone contact with 
the police during the recall period; this comprised 6% whose only contact was 
initiated by the police, 31% whose only contact was initiated by themselves, and 



I 12% who had come into contact in both ways. Thus, the scene for police work is 
predominantly set by the public (cf. findings from the United States in Reiss, 
1971, and Kelling et al, 1980). 

Overall, as many as 44% of respondents claimed personal acquaintance with at 
least one police officer, as a relative, friend, working contact, or in some other 
way. This was much rarer among inner city respondents and ethnic minorities, 
and more common among those of higher socio-economic status in the 25-44 age 
group. 

The patterns of contact initiation are further described in Chapters 3 and 4. They 
broadly confirm existing evidence (e.g. Sparks et ah, 1977; MORI, 1980; Jones, 
1983) which suggests quite a widespread experience of the police, though not very 
recent for some. Contact seems to occur most often among the young, among 
men, and among those of higher social status. 

The structure of contact 

The question of who initiates contact — the police or the public — may be less 
significant than the nature of the contact itself. The public can encounter the 
police in many ways: 

— as consumers of police services, seeking or receiving assistance in 
connection with crimes, physical plights, disturbances or disputes; 

— as actual or suspected adversaries, stopped, questioned, searched, 
moved on or arrested; 

— as citizens not personally involved in a crime or other problem but 
nevertheless co-operating with the police. 
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It is important for understanding police-public relations to gain some idea of the 
pattern of contact as a whole experienced by the various sectors of the public, and 
in particular to contrast the amounts of ‘consumer’ and ‘adversarial’ contact. In 
which of these various ways do the young, for example, meet the police and to 
what extent? How does this differ from the pattern of contact experienced by the 
retired? This under-researched area can be termed the ‘contact structure’ of 
police-public relations. In the rest of the chapter, consumer contacts are 
described as ‘balancing’ or ‘compensating’ for the effects of adversarial contacts. 
Whether balancing processes actually operate and in what ways are empirical 
questions, but for ease of presentation they are largely taken for granted. 

Definitions of consumer and adversarial contact 

Individuals’ views of their encounters with the police will be very subjective — 
and their perceptions may change over time. For example, a man who reports the 
theft of cash from his gas meter may initially see the police as providing a service, 
but subsequently may come to feel that he himself has become the prime suspect. 
The BCS questions were not attuned to these subjective and interactive aspects of 
contact with the police. Rather, they simply focused on people’s acts such as 
reporting crimes or other problems, and relatively clear-cut experience like being 
stopped, questioned, searched or arrested. Nonetheless an approximate idea of 
the incidence of people’s encounters with the police as consumers and as 
adversaries can be obtained by reclassification of their responses. (The complete 
ranges of public and police-initiated response categories on which this exercise is 
based are listed in Tables 3.2 (page 12) and 4.2 (page 15) respectively). 

Reporting a traffic accident to the police is the category of public-initiated 
contacts which appears the most ambiguous: the police both provide help and 
cast a suspicious eye over such episodes. Removing these incidents from the set of 
public-initiated contacts leaves what will be referred to as the consumer-related 
encounters. 

Of all the various types of contact initiated by the police, the category ‘other 
contacts’ was the only one judged significantly ambiguous: it embraced (but did 
not distinguish between) incidents ranging from the moving on of youths (which 
are adversarial) to the delivery of death messages, and the communication of 
warnings about crime risks or other hazards. This category was therefore 
removed from the set of police-initiated contacts to leave the ‘adversarial’ 
encounters. 

Of all the contacts initiated by the public, 97% were classed as consumer-related, 
with the remainder involving the reporting of traffic accidents. Of those initiated 
by the police, 86% were classed as adversarial, the remainder being ‘other 
contacts’. This marked contrast is central to the understanding of police-public 
relations. 

The structure of contact: the overall pattern 

Comparisons of consumer and adversarial contact experienced in the 14 month 
recall period are best presented visually. Figure 1 shows the results for the whole 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN POLICE AND PUBLIC 

of the sample. Some half of the total sample reported no contact with the police 
as consumers or adversaries. (The small number of those having contact in the 
more ambiguous ways mentioned above — 3.8% of the total population — were 
included in this figure.) Six percent encountered the police as adversaries only, 
31% as consumers only and 10% in both ways (percentages are rounded). Total 
consumer contact (41%) is more than twice as frequent as total adversarial contact 
(16%). 

Figure 1 

Police — public contacts 




53% 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



Key 

% not in contact with police during recall period (but see text) 
% in adversarial contact only 
% in adversarial and consumer contact 
% in consumer contact only 
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It is important to know whether being an adversary has any impact on an 
individual’s likelihood of being a consumer, and vice versaK The actual overlap 
between adversaries and consumers was found to be half as large again as that 
expected by chance (a statistically significant difference). It appears, therefore, 
that citizens who meet the police as adversaries are more likely than the population 
as a whole to meet them as consumers as well, and vice versa. 

This overlap may involve problem individuals, whose personal characteristics 
cause a range of difficulties that bring them into contact with the police (as 
victims, domestic disputants, suspects or offenders), those who live and work in 
problem environments, or some combination of both (stemming perhaps from 
people’s routine activities in their local area). Two further aspects of this overlap 
are worth noting. First, of those who had had adversarial contact, some two- 
thirds had also encountered the police as consumers. In most cases, therefore, 
adversarial contacts with the police are balanced by potentially more positive 
contacts as consumers. Second, three-quarters of those who had had consumer 
contact with the police had not encountered them as adversaries. Hence they 
might be expected to have a relatively imbalanced and idealistic appreciation of 
the total pattern of policing provided to the community. 

Generally speaking, men had more frequent contact with the police than women, 
and a greater proportion was adversarial. In order to highlight further 
comparisons, the rest of the chapter describes the findings for men only. 

Contacts and age 

Figure 2 presents contacts as they vary with age. Some clear trends emerge. The 
young encountered the police most frequently of all; contact decreased with 
advancing years. Adversarial contact declined with age more rapidly than 
consumer contact, producing an enormous difference in the balance of 
experience: for those aged 65 and over, consumer contact was four times as likely 
as adversarial; in the 16-24 age group, adversarial and consumer contact were 
roughly evenly matched. 

The young as a group, therefore, seem to have the most ‘even’ pattern of contact 
with the police of all ages: despite meeting the police as adversaries more often than 
any other age group (or any occupational category), the young are also very 
frequent consumers of police services. 

The question arises as to what extent the same young men are both adversaries 
and consumers. Analysis here showed that the likelihood of a young man being 
both a consumer of police services and an adversary was little more than would 
be expected by chance. The overlap was much greater in other age groups. Thus, 
of all men reporting adversarial contact with the police, the young were the least 
likely to have had a potentially compensatory encounter as consumers. 

‘This involved examining the proportion of individuals interviewed who had experienced both 
kinds of contact — the ‘actual overlap’. This was compared with the proportion of such individuals 
which might be expected if there was only a random association between being an adversary and 
being a consumer — the ‘expected overlap’. 
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Figure 2 

Police — public contacts by age (males only) 



16-24 



2544 





45-64 65+ 




Weighted data; unweighted N = 2975 



Key 

% not in contact with police during recall period (but see text) 
% in adversarial contact only 
% in adversarial and consumer contact 
% in consumer contact only 
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Figure 3 

Police — public contacts by employment (selected categories) 

middle classes manual workers 





unemp loyed 




Weighted data; unweighted N (all categories) = 2975 



Key 

% not in contact with police during recall period (but see text) 
% in adversarial contact only 
% in adversarial and consumer contact 
- - — % in consumer contact only 
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CONTACTS BETWEEN POLICE AND PUBLIC 
Contacts and employment 

The professional-managerial group had the most frequent overall contact with 
the police, and the highest proportion of consumer contacts. The junior non- 
manual group followed quite close behind. (Figure 3 combines these two groups 
as the middle classes.) 

Adversarial contact varied relatively little by occupation except that the 
unemployed had a great deal more than average (38% as opposed to 23% for all 
males). Among the unemployed, adversarial contact was barely exceded by the 
moderately larger amount of consumer contact with the police they also 
experienced. 

Viewed overall, the pattern of police-public contact varies strongly by class, in 
terms both of frequency and type of encounters. As with many other services it is 
the middle classes who use the police most frequently. Radical critics of policing 
would see this as but part of a pattern in which, as the result of some unwritten 
policy , those who enjoy the services of the police stem from one class whilst those 
who receive the police’s unwelcome attention stem from another. As far as the 
analysis in this chapter goes, the adversarial contact reported by manual worker 
respondents is in fact slightly less than that reported by the middle classes; it is 
only with the unemployed that the level seems exceptionally high. One 
explanation for this might rest on lifestyle; the unemployed possibly spend a 
greater proportion of their time out on the street, where the likelihood of coming 
to the attention of the police is higher. 

A further perspective on the class issue comes from examination of the patterns 
of contact at the individual level. It was within the middle-class groups that the 
association between meeting the police as consumers and meeting them as 
adversaries was closest to random. Hence, to restate the obvious, the middle 
classes are less likely to be problem individuals, to live in ‘problem 
environments’, or to have ‘problem lifestyles’. 

Summary 

Half the sample had encountered the police in the 14 month recall period, with 
public-initiated contact outweighing police-initiated contact by a ratio of five to 
two. As far as the numbers of contacts go, if not their duration, the scene for 
police work is predominantly set by the public. Police-initiated contacts are 
almost wholly adversarial, contrasting strongly with the consumer-related 
concerns of the public. The diversity of the pattern of contact across groups 
stands out. Among the trends to emerge are: the greater level of contact among 
men, the decrease of contact (particularly adversarial contact) with age; the 
substantial proportion of consumer-oriented contact between the police and the 
middle class, in contrast to the relatively large proportion of adversarial contact 
among the unemployed. Whereas there was a tendency for old people to meet the 
police as adversaries and consumers in the relatively rare encounters they had, 
young people and members of the middle class tended to have one type of contact 
or the other, but not both. 
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3 Contacts initiated by the public 



A number of studies have analysed the nature of public calls made on the police, 
consistently showing crime-related calls to be in the minority. The greater 
proportion of demand consists of service calls dealing, for example, with lost 
property, missing persons, sudden deaths, licensing, and order problems 
(including disturbances, nuisances and disputes). Within this overall pattern, 
however, there is some variation in the size of the crime to non-crime ratio 
observed, a variation that probably reflects differences in the definitions used to 
classify requests to the police, many of which are complex in nature. Thus, 
Ekblom and Heal (1982) found that of all calls received at one sub-division, only 
three out of ten were crime-related; Punch and Naylor (1973) found only 41% of 
requests for police help relating to law enforcement; Comrie and Kings (1975) 
found 34% of calls to be concerned with crime; Hough (1980) found that 36% of 
incidents attended by patrols involved crime; Jones (1983) found that 43% of 
contacts made by the public were crime-related. 

The picture presented by the BCS lies at one end of this range. Table 3.1 
summarises the pattern of contacts initiated by the public: 57% had not 
approached the police at all, and of the 43% who had, the great majority had 
done so with requests which did not involve crime reporting. While 39% had 
turned to the police with non-crime requests during the recall period, only 14% 
had been to report a crime — a non-crime to crime ratio of roughly three to one. 



Table 3.1 



Self-initiated contacts with the police during the recall period 



% 


Contact as victim of crime only 


4 


Contact as victim and non-victim 


10 


Contact as non-victim only 


29 


No contact 


57 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



The most common reason people turned to the police was simply to ask them the 
way (Table 3.2). Even such apparently trivial contacts may be quite significant 
for police-public relations. Certainly, the frequency with which this and a whole 
range of other service or order-type contacts were made — involving lost 
property and the seeking of help and advice on other issues — meant that the 
public used the police as far more than simply fighters of crime and enforcers of 
the law. 
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Two Other points can be noted. First, the proportion asking crime prevention 
advice was small. It certainly suggests little demand for or awareness of this 
particular police service, and there might well be a case for encouraging the 
growth of such demand, so long as adequate provision can be made to satisfy it. 
Second, there was considerable overlap between the various contacts shown in 
Table 3.2: those who went to the police for one reason had often been to them for 
one or more other reasons also. 

Table 3.2 

Reasons for contacting the police during the recall period 



% 



Asking directions 23 

Reporting a crime (suffered by self or others) 14 
Asking other advice/help 1 1 

Reporting lost property 7 

Reporting a traffic accident 4 

Inquiring about lost property 4 

Asking crime prevention advice 3 

Other reasons 10 

No contact 57 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 

Different groups of people called on the police to differing extents: half the male 
sample, a third of women, and more younger than older people. Seven out of ten 
professional/managerial workers initiated contact, five out of ten among junior 
managerial and skilled manual workers, students and the unemployed, four out 
of ten semi and unskilled manual workers, and only three out of ten housewives 
and retired people. Without exception, for all types of contact shown in Table 
3.2, those in professional/managerial occupations and men in the middle age 
ranges were the ones most likely to have used police services in some way. Thus, 
for example, while 28% of professional/managerial workers had come into 
contact with the police through crime reporting and 39% through asking 
directions, the comparable figures for unskilled manual workers were only 7% 
and 20%. 

Regional variations in contact 

While many studies of policing have been based in just one or two areas, the BCS 
allows broader generalisation and comparison. Regional variations in contact 
with the police were slight, with the significant exception of crime reporting: 
while only 9% in rural areas had reported a crime to the police (the lowest was in 
East Anglia with only 8%), as many as 23% of those in inner city areas had had 
cause to do so within the recall period. Put another way, fully half of those in 
inner cities who went to the police had done so at least once to report a crime, 
compared to one fifth in rural areas. Among the various local studies, Punch and 
Naylor (1973) and Jones (1983) both noted a lower proportion of crime-related 
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contacts among rural than among urban respondents, and this difference reflects 
the patterns of crime revealed in the BCS. Without more detailed study of local 
conditions (as done for example by Shaw and Williamson, 1972), it is difficult to 
account for such variations. To a great extent they will be a reflection of varying 
crime patterns, which in turn are a function of the degree of urbanisation and 
related factors. But the important principle which is illustrated is that public 
demands on the police can vary, so that the ‘police role’ can well denote different 
things at different times and places. It is clearly crucial that police forces and 
police officers should be fully aware of the ‘demand structure’ in their own areas 
(cf. Kelling et al, 1980) and of the factors which lie behind it. 

Reporting crimes 

All who had suffered crimes within the recall period were asked various questions 
about the particular incidents, including the extent to which the police became 
involved. The police came to know of only 30% of the incidents described to BCS 
interviewers, though this varied considerably between different types of offence 
(see Hough and Mayhew, 1983): thefts of motor vehicles and burglaries were 
most likely to have come to police notice. The commonest explanations for not 
reporting matters to the police were that the incident was too trivial or that the 
police could have done nothing about it. For unreported burglaries in particular, 
many said there was no loss or damage to make it worth reporting. All other 
reasons for not reporting crimes were given by very small proportions, and in 
very few cases was fear or dislike of the police given as a reason (Table 3.3). 



Table 3.3 

Reason why the police were not notified 





% 


Too trivial; no loss or damage 


45 


Police could do nothing 

Inappropriate for police; dealt with matter 


23 


ourselves 


11 


Police would not be interested 


6 


Reported to other authorities 


5 


Fear/ dislike of police 


2 


Inconvent 


2 


Fear of reprisals 


1 


Other answers 


16 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 3251 



In just over half the crime incidents which had come to police notice, respondents 
themselves had reported them, and in most other cases someone else had done so. 
In 4% of incidents the police themselves were present when the offence happened; 
most of these being assaults or threats. In one incident in a hundred — mostly 
thefts of or from vehicles or cycles — the police discovered the offence 
themselves, and in another 4% of incidents they had found out in some other 
way. Respondents themselves eventually had some discussion with the police in 
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three-quarters of the crime incidents which the police knew of (in some cases it 
was other household members who were in contact with the police). In nine cases 
out of ten this was with a uniformed officer. Contact with the CID was much 
rarer: only one case out of four. 

Although there was no suggestion of major social class variations in 
victimisation, middle-class respondents reported to the police more of the 
assaults and burglaries they suffered; they also sought police help more often on 
non-crime matters. This can be attributed to various factors, including the nature 
of the offence suffered, but it does seem to reflect a general pattern found in other 
public services in which the rate of uptake of the benefits provided is greatest 
among the middle classes. 

Summary 

Younger people, men, and the middle classes turned to the police for help most 
often. Sometimes this involved reporting a crime, particularly among those living 
in inner cities. About two-thirds of all crime incidents were not reported to the 
police, usually because they were felt to be too trivial. But three times as many 
contacts were made for some other reason, typically to ask for directions or 
advice, or to report lost property. A very small proportion of respondents had 
sought police advice on crime prevention. 
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4 Being approached by the police 



Whom do the police approach? 

Contacts initiated by the police (Table 4.1) were half as common as those 
initiated by the public. The frequency of offence-related contacts was similar in 
each case: 14% had gone to the police to report a crime, and 16% had been 
approached as a suspect (i.e. as an adversary in the definition of Chapter 2). 
However, while most of the approaches made by respondents themselves were 
not to report a crime they had suffered, but to seek help or advice on some other 
problem, the police rarely seemed to approach people except when suspecting an 
offence. Table 4.2 shows in more detail the circumstances of these police-initiated 
contacts. (More than one response was allowed, hence the percentage frequencies 
sum to more than 100.) 



Table 4.1 

Police-initiated contacts during the recall period 



% 


Contact both as suspect and non-suspect 


2 


Contact only as non-suspect 


3 


Contact only as suspect 


14 


No contact 


82 


Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 




Table 4.2 




Circumstances of police-initiated contact during the recall period 


% 


Stopped in a vehicle 


11 


Reported/charged for motoring offence 


3 


Stopped while on foot 


3 


Reported/charged for other offence 


1 


Arrested 


1 


Other approaches by police 


4 


No contact 


82 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



The most common experience of an approach by the police involved being 
stopped in a vehicle. All other contacts initiated by the police were quite rare, but 
there were again age, sex, and social class variations. Younger respondents, 
particularly men, were much more likely than older ones to have experienced all 
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the types of contact in Table 4.2. Table 4.3 is concerned specifically with stops in 
vehicles and on foot, bringing out these age and sex variations. 



Table 4.3 



People stopped by the police during the recall period (percentages) 







Males 








Females 






16-24 


25-44 


45-64 


65+ 


16-24 


25-44 


45-64 


65+ 


In a vehicle 


33 


20 


9 


3 


18 


11 


4 


1 


On foot 


19 


5 


2 


- 


5 


1 


1 


- 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



The unemployed were most often approached by the police and were strongly 
represented in every category, especially ‘arrest’: 9% said they had been arrested 
during the recall period, compared to 2% of skilled manual workers and 1% or 
fewer among all other groups. Of those in jobs, the middle classes were more 
likely to be in contact than the working classes, but these contacts consisted 
largely of car stops and approaches on non-crime matters. They were rarely 
reported or charged for non-motoring offences or arrested for any reason. 

Vehicle stops 

Table 4.2 showed that police-initiated contacts typically involved motor vehicles; 
nearly four times as many respondents were stopped in a vehicle (drivers or 
passengers) as on foot, and three times as many had been reported or charged for 
vehicle offences than for other offences. Nearly two-thirds of all those 
approached by the police — and one-fifth of all those having any contact with 
them at all — had been stopped in a vehicle at least once. Such stops are therefore 
a major part of all contact between police and public. This standards in 
interesting parallel to other BCS evidence (Hough and Mayhew, 1983) that over a 
third of offences of loss or damage involved motor vehicles. 

As might be expected, the likelihood of being stopped rose steadily in relation to 
the amount of driving done. Unskilled workers, housewives and the retired were 
not stopped very often, reflecting the low annual mileages they generally 
reported as drivers. The highest mileages were recorded by the middle classes and 
skilled manual workers, and they were among those most often stopped. 
Unemployed males and female students were also stopped frequently. But as 
their mileage was not particularly high it must be assumed that their relative 
youth was an important factor. Allowing for variation in the amount of driving 
done. Table 4.4 shows that younger drivers were much more likely to be stopped 
and that, at least among low mileage drivers, males were stopped more often than 
females. The young and the unemployed are less likely to be able to afford well- 
maintained cars, which may affect their chances of being stopped, quite apart 
from any poorer driving behaviour or other offending associated with youth. 
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Table 4.4 

Percent of vehicle users stopped in the recall period, by age, sex, and annual mileage 
(Current vehicle users only) 








16-24 


25-44 


45-64 


<55+ 


Annual mileage; 
Males 


0-5000 


31 


16 


1 


5 


5-15000 


44 


21 


11 


9 


15000+ 


67 


36 


15 


- 


Females 


0-5000 


20 


10 


5 


5 


5-15000 


40 


18 


10 


— 


15000+ 


- 


31 


12 


- 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 3073 

The rate of stops also varied with other aspects of lifestyle: it rose with alcohol 
consumption, and with number of nights per week spent out (Table 4.5). 



Table 4.5 

Vehicle or motor cycle stops in the recall period, by drinking behaviour and nights out 

(Drivers and passengers) 



% stopped 



Drinking habits: 


Abstainer 


4 


Infrequent 


10 


Low 


11 


Medium 


16 


High 


22 


Nights out in past week: 


None 


5 


One 


11 


Two 


13 


Three 


18 


Four /five 


21 


Six/seven 


29 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



The personal characteristics of drivers, in general, offer no justification for a 
police officer to stop them and it would be unfortunate if the police were stopping 
people on the basis of stereotype judgements. BCS findings allowed no definitive 
test of this possibility, but it is instructive to note that, when the number of 
vehicle offences which respondents admitted to BCS interviewers was compared 
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with the number of times they had been stopped (Table 4,6)^ the indication was 
that the police did seem to be stopping those individuals who offend most on the 
roads. 

Table 4.6 



Vehicle users stopped, by self-reported vehicle offences 
(All ever using vehicle or motor cycle) 



Number of self-reported offences 


None 


Offences during recall period 




ever 


None 1-5 6-9 


KPr 


% stopped in recall period 5 


1 18 22 


24 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 3710 



Stop on foot 

There was an association between self-reported offending and being stopped on 
foot, although it was also clear that the great majority of offenders had not been 
stopped (Table 4,7). Some broad offence definitions are used here: ‘Assault’ 
includes starting or being in a fight outside the family, injuring someone, or 
carrying a weapon; ‘Theft’ includes taking things from work, shoplifting, and 
burglary; ‘Cheating’ includes fiddling expenses, evading fares, customs or tax, 
having an unlicenced TV, and receiving stolen goods. Being stopped on foot was 
also associated with the amount of drinking done and with the number of nights 
spent out each week. 



Table 4.7 



Foot stops, by self-reported offending during recall period 





Offences committed 






Theft Cheating 


Assault 




Yes No Yes No 


Yes No 


% stopped on foot 


9 3 9 2 


16 2 


Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



‘Information on vehicle and other offences committed by respondents was gathered towards the 
end of the interview by means of a card-sorting exercise; respondents were asked to read a series of 
statements on cards and sort them according to whether they had ever done what the card said. For 
each offence they had ‘ever done’ the interviewer then asked them how many times, if at all, they had 
done this during the survey recall period. These offences were not necessarily those that came to the 
notice of the police. 
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Background factors associated with an individual’s likelihood of being stopped 
on foot conform to a familiar pattern. Of the 3% of respondents who said they 
had been stopped on foot within the recall period, nearly half were 1 6-24 year old 
males: one in five males but only one in 20 females of this age said they had been 
stopped. Eight percent of males (and 0.5% of females) said they had also been 
searched. Among young males it was the unemployed who were most often 
stopped — almost one in three in the previous 14 months. This compares to one 
in five students, one in six in manual occupations, and one in six in professional 
and other white-collar occupations. Among older male respondents, the 
proportions were much smaller, with no clear distinction between occupations or 
between working and non- working respondents. It was, therefore, the 
combination of being young and unemployed which was most often associated 
with being stopped on foot by the police. 

Other recent research suggests that young black males have a far higher chance 
than other people of being stopped (Willis, 1983; PSI, 1983). The BCSfiguresfor 
foot stops or searches indicated a similar conclusion, but the small numbers of 
ethnic minority respondents did not permit comparisons to be made which also 
took account of age or other factors. 

It is sometimes suggested that foot stops are an experience peculiar to young 
inner city males. The frequency of foot stops for all respondents was found to be 
very slightly higher in more urban areas (4% in the GLC area), but young men 
there seemed to be stopped no more frequently than their counterparts in other 
areas. However, the small numbers at this point in the analysis again make it 
difficult to draw firm conclusions. 

Summary 

Just under one in five had been approached by the police in the previous 
14 months — under half the number who had approached the police themselves. 
The middle classes were again in frequent contact, though students and the 
unemployed were the most often approached. Whereas most people went to the 
police with requests for service, the police usually went to them with a suspicion 
of some offence. This frequently involved a vehicle stop: an especially common 
experience among young male drivers, those who drove a lot, drank most, spent 
most time out, or committed most traffic offences. Among those most likely to 
have been stopped when on foot were those who admitted to committing 
offences, and young men, particularly those who were unemployed. 
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5 Public reactions to contact 
with the police 



Satisfaction 

/ Opinion polls and other studies generally show that the majority of people 
\ approve of the police or are satisfied with what they do. Thus, Belson (1975) 
^ found extremely high levels of approval of the Metropolitan Police and, more 

i recently, the Sunday Times poll (MORI, 1980) found that the honesty and ethical 
standards of police officers were rated second only to those of doctors, and ahead 
of solicitors, businessmen, MPs, councillors, and union leaders. Some 18 months 
later a poll for the Observer (NOP, 1981) found nine out of ten of a national 
sample saying that they had a fair or a great amount of confidence in the police. 
The BCS repeated this pattern, although to a noticeably smaller extent, with 75% 
of respondents saying that ‘taking everything into account’ the police in their 
area did a good job, and 63% that the police understood local problems. 

Although the majority express favourable views, previous research has shown far 
less approval among certain sections of the population and under certain 
circumstances. The young tend to be less favourable in their attitudes and more 
dissatisfied with the contacts they have (e.g. Tuck and Southgate, 1981; Jones, 
1983; PSI, 1983). There is sometimes evidence that those of higher social status 
are more approving of the police (MAFS/ORC, 1980) or are more satisfied with 
how the police treat them when they are victimised (Maguire, 1982). Ethnic 
minorities are more critical of the police than whites (Belson, 1975; Tuck and 
Southgate, 1981; Jones, 1983; PSI, 1983). Sparks et al (1977) suggested that 
those with friends or relatives in the police were more favourable. The BCS 
results showed agreement on most of these points. Approval increased with age; 
it was highest in rural areas and lowest in inner cities. Ethnic minorities, 
especially West Indians, were less approving than whites. The BCS found little 
difference in the views of the police held by men and women, unlike some other 
studies (e.g. Belson, 1975; Garofalo, 1978). 

A number of studies (e.g. Scaglion and Condon, 1980) have shown actual 
experience with the police, rather than a respondent’s personal characteristics 
such as age and sex, to be the single most important correlate of attitudes. Some 
studies among victims have suggested greater satisfaction among those with 
problems the police are most willing (or able) to act upon: serious crimes rather 
than trivial ones (Poister and McDavid, 1978), or property offences rather than 
order problems (Ekblomand Heal, 1982), but the BCS found that four out of five 
victims who spoke to the police about the offence were satisfied with the 
response, and that this varied little in relation to the type of offence involved. Not 
surprisingly perhaps, those stopped or detained by the police were rather more 
critical (a finding also reported byRusinko etai, 1978; MORI, 1980; NOP, 1981; 
and PSI, 1983). 
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A rather high proportion of respondents said, in response to the satisfaction 
questions, that they did not know enough to judge — and this was especially 
marked among the ethnic minorities. It may be that many people wanted to give a 
critical answer but were hesitant to do so. Or they may simply have been making 
an honest admission; previous research (Belson, 1975; Ekblomand Heal, 1982) 
has suggested that many people are genuinely ignorant of how good or bad a job 
the police do and how well versed they are with local problems. 

Another drawback is that it is hard to know with any certainty just what people 
take satisfaction questions to mean. Do respondents judge the police as an 
organisation, to which they give, or withhold consent; or in terms of the 
individual officers whose behaviour they have observed? Should performance be 
judged in absolute terms, in relation to the odds against police success, or taking 
account of the level of resources at their disposal? 

Direct reactions 

To answer such questions fully would required depth interviews or other 
qualitative techniques focused on individual respondents. In the BCS the 
problems were partly avoided by asking questions more immediately related to 
respondents’ personal experience. They were asked how often they had been 
really annoyed and really pleased with police behaviour in relation either to 
incidents they had experienced personally or ones they knew about directly. 
Table 5.1 shows that pleasant incidents were rather more likely to be recalled 
than unpleasant ones, but that some people remembered both. 

Table 5.1 



Reactions to contacts with police in the past five years 



% 


Pleased only 


18 


Annoyed only 


10 


Pleased and annoyed 


6 


Neither 


63 


Don’t know/unclear 


2 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 



Respondents recalled a variety of incidents involving the police which pleased 
them, and police officers were commended for their efficiency, helpfulness and 
understanding. Some respondents mentioned help in dealing with personal 
problems, while others appreciated police discretion in dealing with minor 
vehicle and other offences. More than half the cases of annoyance involved some 
suspected offence by the respondent. People complained of misconduct, 
inefficiency and of the attitude of the police, the last being the single biggest 
source of annoyance (Table 5.2). As well as police attitudes, young men were 
particularly likely to mention undue use of force and wrongful arrest/stop; 
among men under 30 who had been annoyed each of these criticisms was 
mentioned by 18%. 
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Table 5.2 



Causes of annoyance with the police in past five years 



% 


Alleged misconduct: 




Undue use of force 


9 


Corruption/ malpractice 


6 


Wrongful arrest or stop 


14 


False accusation 


12 


Inefficiency: 




Inaction 


15 


Wrong action 


12 


Attitude: 


33 


Other annoyance: 


8 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 1327 



In general, the more contact people had with the police, the more recently they 
had seen a police patrol, or the more they knew officers personally, the more they 
recalled incidents which had both pleased and annoyed them over the past five 
years. However, these recollections were related not simply to the total amount 
of contact which took place, but to the nature of the contacts. Respondents who 
had made contacts themselves or who had been approached by the police for 
reasons other than a suspicion of guilt were least likely to have been annoyed 
(Table 5.3). Annoyance was more likely among those approached by the police as 
suspects. Those stopped on foot or in a vehicle during the recall period were 
particularly likely to recall annoyance with the police. This finding corresponds 
to Belson’s (1975) observation of more critical views among motorists more 
generally; although a small-scale qualitative study by Dix and Layzell (1983) 
suggests that the threat to wider police-public relations of zealous traffic law 
enforcement is not as great as is commonly supposed, and that the main cause of 
generalised anti-police sentiment is where a stop for a traffic offence is used as a 
pretext for a crime check. 



Table 5.3 

Annoyance with the police in past five years, by type of contact 



% annoyed with police 



Contact with police during recall period; 

Stopped on foot 46 

Stopped in a vehicle 38 

Approach by police only as a suspect 35 

Approached by police only as a non-suspect 24 

Approached police themselves 24 

Not stopped on foot by police 16 

Not stopped in a vehicle by police 14 

All respondents 17 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 
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Experiences causing either pleasure or annoyance with the police were reported 
rather more often by men than women, and by younger rather than older 
respondents. They were commoner among the unemployed, and less common 
among housewives and the retired. Professional/managerial workers, however, 
were frequently pleased but relatively seldom annoyed, despite their frequent 
contact. This pattern corresponds clearly with the contact structure of the 
different social groups described in Chapter 2. Other findings were that rural 
respondents were less likely than others to report annoying experiences; and 
ethnic minorities were less often pleased and more often annoyed than white 
respondents. 

Police demeanour 

Various studies (e.g. Shapland, 1982; Maguire, 1982; Jones, 1983) have 
emphasised the importance to victims of the attitude shown by the police and of 
how they are treated personnally, as opposed to how the police respond in a 
technical sense. 

The one in five BCS respondents who had ever been approached by the police for 
any reason were asked if they had generally found them polite. Just over half said 
they had, whilst a quarter recalled some degree or occasion of impoliteness. 
Again, age and sex were important factors; as many as half the men under 25 
approached by the police said they had encountered some impoliteness. The 
unemployed were most likely to recall impoliteness, and housewives and the 
retired least likely. Ethnic minorities recalled it more than whites, and those in 
the GLC area and the inner cities more than those in rural areas, particularly the 
South West. Impoliteness was recalled most often by those stopped on foot or in 
a vehicle — particularly if this had happened more than once during the recall 
period, or if they had also been searched. 

Four-fifths of those who had contacted the police for any reason said the police 
were pleasant and helpful. This was especially so with middle-class respondents, 
housewives and the retired, and those in rural areas. But younger respondents, 
particularly men, were far less likely to take this view; likewise inner city 
residents, ethnic minorities and the unemployed. Hence, the potential of 
compensating experiences was less likely to be realised for those sectors of society 
where it would count most in improving police-public relations. There were hints 
of other limitations to the strategy of compensation. Of all those who had 
contacted the police for assistance, crime victims were less inclined than others to 
rate the police generally helpful and pleasant. Although this judgement was not 
made with reference to specific contacts with the police this finding does tend to 
question the assumption that helping citizens as victims of crime will always earn 
the police credit. 

Complaints against the police 

Of those who said they had been annoyed in the past five years, four out often 
said they had “felt like making an official complaint to someone about it’’. 
However, fewer than one in ten of those annoyed said they had actually made an 
‘official’ complaint within that period — 1% of the total sample. It is 
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unfortunately difficult to make any useful comparison between this figure and 
the numbers of complaints recorded by police forces or the Police Complaints 
Board. The BCS definition of an ‘official’ complaint embraced anything which 
respondents perceived as such, and it is likely that people’s understanding of the 
term was much broader than the definitions used within the formal system. In 
this connection it is worth noting Stephens and Willis’ (1982) observation that 
complaints which people claim to have made officially are not always reflected in 
official records. 

Of those who had felt moved to complain but had not eventually done so, four 
out of ten said it would be no use (Table 5.4), two out of ten felt it might get them 
into trouble, one out of ten was afraid to do so, and one in a hundred said they 
were persuaded not to; one third gave other, often vague answers. Some gave 
more than one reason. 

Table 5.4 



Reasons for not complaining about police 



% 


Would be no use 


38 


Might get into trouble 


18 


Afraid to do so 


10 


Don’t know how to 


6 


Was persuaded not to 


1 


Other answers 


35 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 455 



These figures appear to suggest that feelings of anxiety and/or futility about 
complaining are fairly common. However, without more detailed information 
about the circumstances of individual incidents and people’s understanding of 
the complaints system, it is not possible to determine how far the findings 
accurately reflect the inadequacies of the system, and how far they simply stem 
from rationalised justification for people’s failure to take action, or 
inappropriate expectations. 

The young, especially men, had much more often felt like complaining. One in 
five of the unemployed had felt like complaining and one in twenty said they had 
actually done so — a higher proportion than in any other subgroup in the sample. 

Summary 

A majority of BCS respondents were favourable towards the police. Those 
having more contact or familiarity with them had the most positive recollections 
but also the most negative ones. Most of those who had sought police help had 
found them pleasant and helpful, but there was less agreement on the behaviour 
of the police when it was these who made the approach. Some of the most critical 
views came from the young, the unemployed, ethnic minorities, inner city 
residents, and those actually stopped by the police. For various reasons very few 
of those who were annoyed by the police had felt moved to register an official 
complaint. 
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The BCS findings question a number of conventional beliefs about the police role 
and the relationship between police and public. They have implications for both 
practice and policy. In the following discussion the issues raised are addressed 
largely from a practical police perspective, but they also relate to the concerns of 
the community as a whole. 

The police role 

C Like other studies, the BCS clearly shows that most public contacts with the 
police are apparently unrelated to crime. Public demands for the provision of 
general advice and assistance, the resolution of conflict and the control of 
nuisance and disorder greatly outnumber requests for dealing with crime and 
enforcing the law^ Furthermore, many victims of trivial crime choose not to 
notify the police and, as other studies show, even when people do report crime the 
action they may want is not so much catching the perpetrator but help in coping 
with the economic and emotional consequences (Ekblom and Heal, 1982). Chief 
constables are well aware of the breadth of the role the public expect the police to 
perform and, even at a time of concern with making the most economic use of 
police resources few would advocate adopting a ‘minimalist’ approach, 
restricting their forces’ activities to dealing with serious crime and disorder.CBu^ 
this philosophy is not always reflected in the service the police actually provide: 
^the BCS showed that when police officers initiate contacts these almost wholly 
concern crime. Other studies also illustrate the contrast between police and 
public priorities) 

Reiner (1978) found that only one in twenty officers saw their work predominantly 
in social service rather than crime fighting or related terms. McCabe and Sutcliffe 
(1978) noted that the ‘easement’ of annoyance and anxiety caused by nuisance 
and disorder was taken least seriously by the police, although in volume it was by 
far their greatest task'] Jones’ study (1983) showed that the public evaluated 
police primarily in terms of their performance as helpers or comforters, whilst the 
police evaluated themselves against criteria of technical proficiency in crime 
fighting. Furthermore, the police were under the false impression that the public 
shared their criteria. 

In many respects the attitudes embodied in the ‘police culture’ are responsible for 
the divergence between police and public priorities (many patrol officers 
revealingly refer to incidents unrelated to crime as ‘rubbish’ work). However, it is 
a fair criticism that this aspect of the police culture flourishes in the absence of a 
wholehearted commitment by some senior police officers to the broader police 
role, in terms of providing suitable training and rewards for their subordinates, 
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and a clear indication of priorities. If the broader role is worth doing, it needs far 
more by way of formal acknowledgement and development by police 
management. To underline just what the public and the police stand to lose if the 
broader role is allowed to stultify by default, it is useful to consider just what 
adoption of the minimalist police role would imply. 

The first question raised by the minimalist police role is who, if anyone, would 
take on the ‘rubbish’ work currently handled by the police — lost dogs, domestic 
disputes, rowdy youths and bothersome drunks, etc. — on the same 24-hour 
basis (Moore and Kelling, 1983). 

Such a role would lose the police significant opportunities for meeting the public 
in non-adversarial circumstances, and by ignoring public expectations of a wider 
police role would certainly produce much dissatisfaction. Another difficulty is 
that it is often hard in practice for the police to tell at the outset of an incident 
whether a crime is involved or not; the police and the complainant may moreover 
disagree, and have to negotiate as to whether to ‘crime’ the incident or not 
(McCabe and Sutcliffe, 1978). Again, a constable may use the threat of 
enforcement as a resource to secure an effective civil settlement (Chatterton, 
1976); on the other hand, the timely resolution of civil incidents may prevent their 
escalation into crimes. The one thing which appears common to a// interventions 
by the police, whether plights, civil disputes or clear-cut crimes, is the potential 
requirement for legitimate coercive force (Bittner, 1974). It is almost certainly 
better for such force to be confined to a disciplined and accountable 
organisation, than to be scattered across many agencies or for people to be 
tempted to take the law into their own hands. 

A final problem with the minimalist role concerns fear of crime, which has been 
shown adversely to affect people’s social life (Maxfield, 1984). Wilson and 
Kelling (1982) have argued that fighting serious crime is less likely to reduce fear 
than is control of ‘incivilities’ on the street such as vandalism, loitering youths or 
drunkards. 

; There are, then, very strong arguments for the police to acknowledge their wider 
; role, and in recent years many police forces have begun to move in this direction. 

I But the question then becomes one of how far they themselves should attempt to 
: deal fully with all the public’s problems, or how far they should simply provide a 
j ‘first aid’ service, resolving the initial incident and referring the underlying 
problem elsewhere. This probably best determined with respect to each category 
of problem they have to tackle (cf. Goldstein, 1979). At present, a lack of training 
and procedural guidance hampers police officers in dealing satisfactorily with 
many service problems (Kelling et al., 1980); attempts to amend this have been 
made regarding domestic disputes (Bard and Zacker, 1976) and noisy neighbours 
(Hilliard, 1981). An intermediate strategy, becoming popular in North America, 
is the use of civilian specialists in, say, ‘spouse abuse’, attached to the police and 
on call 24 hours a day. Referral of problems elsewhere for longer-term remedy is 
a significant option (cf. Scott and Moore, 1981), taking a load off the police and, 
hopefully, providing for more appropriate service. Referral mechanisms are 
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currently rather weak (Ekblom and Heal, 1982), but there is a growing trend 
towards referrals to agencies of social concern or voluntary bodies such as victim 
support groups (Williams, 1983). There is also ample scope — so far unexploited 
— for referring some of the civil conflicts that underly much disorder to planning 
authorities or local councils for resolution. 

Whichever role the police adopt, another issue is the extent to which they should 
be reactive or proactive in their operations. The BCS, like many other studies, 
found that public requests for assistance determine a substantial proportion of 
police work. In this respect, Newman (1982) has described the police as a 
‘demand-led’ organisation. But does the practice of reacting to public requests 
produce the ‘right’ pattern of service? Since at least the 1962 Royal Commission 
on the Police, many have argued that the police have become too much of an 
emergency or ‘fire brigade’ service in their response to crime, service and order 
problems alike. Too few resources are left to cope with the less strongly 
articulated needs of the community, such as crime prevention, and there may be 
little uninterrupted time for patrol officers to get to know their beats and 
establish relationships with residents. Attempts are currently under way to 
introduce more cost-effective means of dealing with citizens’ calls, despatching a 
patrol immediately only to the more urgent ones, but at this stage their feasibility 
and desirability are uncertain (Ekblom and Heal, 1982). 

However police work is shaped, it varies noticeably from area to area. The BCS 
found that crime figured more prominently in police-public contacts in urban 
(and especially inner city areas) than rural areas, and other research has found 
marked differences on a local level. For practical reasons, therefore, it is 
important for police administrators to be flexible in matching the type of service 
provided to the local ‘demand structure’ (Kelling el al, 1980). This demand 
structure will be more clearly determined by drawing on a range of indicators, 
including the results of local crime surveys and input from police authorities and 
consultative committees. Situational analyses of crime patterns (e.g. Ramsay and 
Heal, 1982; Ramsay, 1982; Hope, 1983; Clarke, 1983) may also be useful. 

The state of police-public relations 

Consistent with much previous research, the BCS found that overall satisfaction 
with the police was reasonably high, with three-quarters of respondents agreeing 
that ‘taking everything into account’ the police in their area did a good job. This 
is encouraging, but perhaps should not be taken too much at face value, for 
individuals’ satisfaction — or dissatisfaction — with the police may derive from 
widely divergent experiences. Two-and-a-half times as much contact was 
consumer-related than adversarial in the BCS sample, and only a tenth of adults 
had met the police in both ways. Only half had had contact with the police at all in 
the 14-month recall period, so that many without direct experience of the police 
may have formed their views on the basis of hearsay and the selective images of 
the mass media (Ditton and Duffy, 1983), and also with varying knowledge 
about the resources and legal powers available to the police. Other research 
suggests that some people often seem to want to be satisfied with the service the 
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police provide, regardless of its quality, so as not to spoil the emotional benefits 
of contact (Ekblom and Heal, 1982). Similarly, they may be unwilling to criticise 
the police because this seems somehow disloyal to a cherished national 
institution (Ha^ et al., 1978). 

Other BCS measures of police-public relations avoided some, but not all, of the 
difficulties of interpreting satisfaction questions. One in four respondents had 
been pleased by contact with the police, and one in six annoyed although, 
unsurprisingly, annoyance was higher among those the police had stopped. A 
similar divergence existed on judgements of demeanour, between those who had 
contacted the police themselves and those approached by the police. Four-fifths 
of the former rated the police as pleasant and helpful, while of the latter only a 
half had found them polite, and a quarter recalled impoliteness. Although police 
demeanour would inevitably be less friendly in such circumstances, and receive 
more critical appraisal, these figures seem disappointingly low. Finally, of those 
who had been annoyed with the police, four out of ten said they had felt like 
complaining — although only one in ten had actually done so: one percent of the 
total sample. 

Taken together, these various measures present an overall picture of the state of 
police-public relations which is largely good, the police being much appreciated 
for their efficiency, helpfulness, and their understanding and discretion. Set 
against this are the problem areas, with a significant minority of people 
complaining of misconduct, inefficiency and rudeness by the police. Although 
these findings imply that only a minority think poorly of the police, any public 
service should look constantly to ways of improving relations and giving greater 
satisfaction. What, then, can be done? 

Strategies for improving relations 
Complaints 

As it stands, the existing machinery for processing complaints against the police 
does not cater for many of the lesser irritations and annoyances which occur. The 
BCS shows that few of these lead to an ‘official’ complaint, even loosely defined. 
Many may be too trivial to be worth engaging the machinery of the formal system 
but, if neglected, could leave much bad feeling between police and public. One 
answer to this problem, currently contemplated, is the development of informal 
local conciliation procedures with the capacity to take a large volume of low key 
complaints. But even if it were to become far more comprehensive in scope, no 
complaints system alone would be likely to convince the public that the police 
were exercising their powers responsibly (Philips, 1983; Bayley, 1983). Other, 
more direct means of improving relations are necessary. 

Increasing police-public contact 

One common assumption is that the way to improve police-public relations is 
simply to increase the amount of contact between them, normally by returning 
more officers to foot beats. The recent Policy Studies Institute (1983) report 
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suggests that this alone is not enough, and that even apparently ‘positive’ 
contacts may sometimes harm relations. The BCS also showed that it is not 
merely the amount of contact, but its quality that determines people’s reactions, s' 
Putting more officers on the streets could simgly boost arrests for minor offences, 
worsening relations with the public and overloading the criminal justice system |i 
further, unless those officers were to be directed away from that type of activity, i 
and more thoroughly trained in social skills (Southgate, 1982). I 

Compensating experiences 

It is sometimes held that the effects of hostile or negative contacts between police 
and public can be mitigated by more positive experiences. If this is true, the police 
should use every opportunity to respond to consumer demands and avoid, where 
possible, turning down requests for assistance. Whilst plausible, however, the 
idea has never been properly tested. The BCS did demonstrate one limitation: the 
potential of compensating experience seemed less likely to be realised for those 
sectors of society, such as the young, where it would count most in improving 
police-public relations. Whatever the benefits, there are limitations also to the 
resources the police could devote to the indiscriminate provision of assistance. 

The BCS showed virtually all approaches by the police to be ‘bad news’ in one 
way or another for the people concerned. Increasing the number of positive 
encounters among those initiated by the police may compensate for this if the 
police are given something useful to contact citizens about — for example crime 
prevention advice. (This practice is well developed in West Germany (Schenk, 
1981) and Japan (Bayley, 1976).) On the other hand, if people feel the police are 
contacting them merely to be ‘nice’, they may judge this a waste of time or even a 
pretext for snooping. Moreover, the same police officers must perform both 
helping and adversarial roles. Attempts to mitigate the effects of adversarial 
encounters with regular patrols by introducing specialist community 
involvement officers or home beat constables whose brief it is to develop friendly 
contacts, may be seen by some as ‘whitewashing’ (McDowell, 1971), and may 
serve only to emphasise a divergence of approaches within the police (Jones, 
1980; Brown, 1981). It is important, too, to ensure that individual police officers 
have balanced experiences of the public as victims, participants in civil conflicts 
and adversaries (Bayley, 1976) rather than seeing them predominantly as one or 
the other. All things considered, therefore, compensation is a strategy with 
considerable promise provided it is carefully and selectively used. 

Improving the quality of adversarial contacts 

This tackles the problem of difficult police-public relations at source. Training 
the police is an obvious approach recommended by the Scarman report (1981): 
existing forms of training have concentrated on legal knowledge and 
enforcement skills at the expense of developing wider expertise (Southgate, 1982; 
Wells, 1983; Home Office, 1983). Training alone, however, maybe insufficient to 
overcome the strong resistance to change of the police culture (Holdaway, 1977; 
Conser, 1980), and must be supported by the structures and priorities of the 
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whole organisation (Jones, 1980). The development of guidelines and procedures 
for dealing with adversarial situations must also be a priority (Southgate, 1982). 
Careful evaluation is necessary, for there are many pitfalls: Willis (1983) for 
example points out that although the compulsory formal recording of stops and 
searches might be introduced as a safeguard for those stopped, this practice could 
actually worsen police-community relations because of the need for people 
stopped to give names and addresses for such records. 

Informing the public 

The way people assess and respond to encounters with the police does not, of 
course, depend solely on police behaviour, no matter how well trained or 
regulated this may be. Prior attitudes and expectations are also relevant. 
Satisfaction with the speed of patrol response to emergency calls relates not to the 
absolute time taken but to how this differs from the time the police were expected 
to take (Pate et al., 1976; Ekblom and Heal, 1982). Encounters are also judged 
against the constraints under which people believe the police to operate and the 
capacities and powers they think the police possess. At present, the police tend to 
operate behind a shield of professional mystique (Manning, 1977) which serves to 
reinforce the considerable public ignorance about the way they work, so that the 
police are often blamed for matters well beyond their control, and the public are 
confined to unrealistic and ineffectual criticism. The police might gain much 
from greater openness with the public, making them aware of the difficulties 
under which they operate, publicising and justifying the policies they employ. 
This could be done through the media, through official channels of consultation, 
open days at police stations etc. 

The needs of particular groups 

The BCS showed strong variations in dissatisfaction and annoyance with the 
police from one social group to another. This pattern can be understood in terms 
of the types of contact with the police that the different groups experience 
(although a hostile attitude may be as likely to lead to an adversarial contact as to 
follow one). The more the members of certain groups — such as the young or the 
black — share their experiences of the police through rumour and hearsay, the 
more the effects of the experiences may be amplified (Tuck and Southgate, 1981). 

One response to this might be to identify the pattern of contact with the police of 
each group in a neighbourhood, and then to seek to compensate those groups 
with high levels of adversarial contact with more helpful encounters, or negotiate 
with particular interest groups or their representatives. 

The BCS findings suggest at least four groups of the population to which one or 
other form of this strategy could be applied. 

Young men. The greatest degree of friction occurs between the police and young 
men. As a group they are stopped more often than the rest of the population and 
hold poorer opinions of the police. This is probably inevitable given their 
involvement in most of the more visible crime and disorder in society. Yet there 
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may be room for improvement, particularly in the manner in which the police 
approach them as suspects or as nuisances to be moved on. 

Although the young enjoyed a high level of consumer contact with the police, this 
did not necessarily involved the same individuals as those who had adversarial 
contacts. The police can — and sometimes do — redress this balance by, for 
example, teaching driving skills or car maintenance to those stopped for poor 
driving or badly kept vehicles, or by waiving prosecution if offenders take their 
own remedial action. 

The unemployed. The unemployed had a similar pattern of contact with the police 
to the young, (Many were young, though by no means all.) But they were even 
more likely to state that they had felt like complaining about police behaviour. 
Where they differed was in the overlap of experiences: jobless people meeting the 
police as adversaries were more likely also to call upon them for assistance, and 
this imposes an extra responsibility on the police to deal with them sensitively. 

Motorists. The prominent place that motor vehicles occupy as objects of crime 
(shown in the BCS by Hough and Mayhew, 1983) was matched by the high level 
of vehicle stops experienced by the public. One respondent in nine had been 
stopped in a vehicle, providing considerable scope for friction. Training and 
procedural changes may ease the inevitable confrontations between drivers and 
traffic police (Dix and Layzell, 1983), and wider publicity, particularly to a school 
age audience, of the antisocial consequences of bad driving may also reduce the 
problem at source, disarming the common complaint of the trapped speeder, 
“Why aren’t you catching criminals?” Until there is a change in cultural attitudes 
towards dangerous driving, however, the problem will remain substantial. 

Ethnic minorities. Among the ethnic minorities, levels of contact with the police 
seemed broadly similar to those experienced by whites, though the attitudes of 
the former were more critical. To interpret such differences accurately, allowance 
would be needed for various characteristics such as age and employment, but the 
present sample size did not permit this. 

An explicit policy of treating various groups of the public in different ways 
requires sensitive implementation. Police operations that deal with people as 
members of groups - be they the young, blacks or whoever - may be accused of 
discrimination or stereotyping. There is also likely to be disagreement between 
those who believe that this approach favours the undeserving, and those who feel 
the police should be giving more aid to society’s victims. The ill-fated ‘Swamp 81’ 
stop and search exercise in Brixton, which focused on the young (and particularly 
young blacks) as a group, contrasts unfavourably with current efforts to control 
street crime by targetting on particular individual street offenders by police 
officers with sufficient local knowledge to pick them out. 

Suggestions for action 

This report has shown that the police role is extremely diverse. One principle to 
stem from this is that current trends towards a wider role for the police should be 
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encouraged; there is more for them to do in society than simply fighting serious 
crime. To develop this approach effectively, they should broaden the scope of 
training, ensure that officers are rewarded for good performance in every aspect 
of their wider role (and not just for arrests and prosecutions) and take more 
positive steps to determine priorities rather than simply responding to demand. 
These priorities should more closely reflect local needs. 

The state of police-public relations is good overall, but far from good among 
such groups as young men. Strategies for maintaining or improving relations 
should take account of the following: 

* Better provision is needed for dealing with relatively minor complaints; 
those, for example, about the demeanour of police officers. 

* Simply increasing the amount of police-public contact may not always be 
productive, unless the quality of some contacts is better. 

* Responding readily to requests for help may increase public satisfaction, 
but there are limits to the resources which this strategy can justifiably 
command. 

* Increasing the proportion of police-initiated contacts that are positive 
also offers promise, but the contacts must concern matters useful to the 
public such as crime prevention and must be made by the same officers 
who are stopping or arresting people in a locality. 

* Responding differentially to particular groups such as motorists, the 
unemployed or ethnic minorities may also be of value, provided it does 
not merely reinforce a stereotyped response to people as group members 
rather than as individuals, and provided a sensitive balance of interests is 
maintained. 

* Informing the public of police powers and capacities, and making known 
police policies and the reasoning behind them, may help disarm some 
criticisms of the police and direct others along more realistic and 
constructive channels. 



Conclusion 

Perhaps the central finding of this report is the extremely diverse pattern of 
contact with the police that different sectors of society experience both as 
consumers of police services and as adversaries. Two main issues stem from this 
diversity. The first relates to the high middle class use of the police, which seems 
to reflect a dilemma found elsewhere in the public services, particularly health. 
Should the police distribute their services with more conscious attention to the 
varying needs of different social classes — perhaps making more officers 
available in poorer areas to respond to requests for assistance or provide crime 
prevention advice? How far should policing be seen as an arm, not only of the 
law, but of wider social policy? Second, in important ways the diversity of contact 
between police and various sectors of the public can be socially divisive. Most of 
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the public encounter the police as providers of services and enjoy the benefits in 
terms of security which stop and search operations, for example, may produce. 
But a small proportion of the population — young men, say — are much more 
likely to be stopped than others, and most of these stops do not result in an arrest. 
But the minority who experience the stops will see the police rather differently, 
and find it hard to agree with the majority on the proper role of the police in 
society. 

Finally, on a broader point, there appears to be a strong divergence of priorities 
between the police who emphasise (among the lower ranks, at least) dealing with 
serious crime, and the public, who expect a far wider range of services. 
Differences in experience, interests and priorities may be inevitable, whatever 
adjustments may be made through legislation and changes in practice. But much 
avoidable misunderstanding can be removed by ensuring that myths and 
selective views of policing are kept in check by a wider and more realistic 
knowledge of the entire spectrum of police-public contact. 
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*Out of print. Photostat copies can be purchased from HMSO upon request. 
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Designing out crime. P. V. G. Clarke and P. Mayhew (editors). 1980. viii 4- 186pp. (011 340732 7). 
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The above HMSO publications can be purchased from the Government Bookshops at the address 
listed on cover page iv (post orders to PO Box 569, London SEl 9NH) or through booksellers. 
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